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ABSTRACT 

Advisory committees are important liaisons between 
colleges and their communities. If a college is truly interested in 
serving its community* it should utilize advisory committees to 
advise it on matters of curriculum planning. Following a detailed 
discussion of the various aspects of advisory committee selection and 
functioning, the author recommends the following: (1) that more 
boards and/or presidents be made aware of the positive effects of 
advisory committees; (2) student participation in the operation of 
advisory committees; (3) inservice training for administrators and 
faculty in the intricacies of initiating and operating advisory 
committees; (4) more recognition of advisory committee members; (5) 
the institution of General Advisory Committees as well as 
Occupational Advisory Committees; (6) automatic board approval of 
administrator or faculty- selected advisory committee nominees; (7) 
that advisory committees provide suggestions for the implementation 
of any recommendation for action they submit; (8) advisory committee 
self-evaluation and college-sponsored training in group procedures if 
the committee feels the need for it; (9) that advisory committees 
focus their attention on students as well as college and community; 
and (10) that advisory committees evaluate the product of the program 
as well as the program itself. (DC) 
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The Advisory CoT^wiittee ir» the CoTimunlty College » An Overview 
Tntroductlon 

The universal and avowed ourrose of a cownunity college 
is to Perve its community. Vore soecifically, it exists to sat- 
i^ the adult educational needs and at)t»etites and to foster edu- 
cation frenerally by playine: a dynamic and realistic leadership 
role. As a basketball coach must Investi^te the physical* social 
and Dsyeholofflcal attributes of his new charges before he can pro- 
vide coachinp expertise, so must the community colle^ce become 
aware of such attributes of the society it Is charged with servlnfr. 
The focus of this paper Is one of the major interactions between 
the community and its college i the advisory committee. 

The literature in the field of advisory committees is re- 
plete with comments such as, "Advisory committees can pursue the 
ongoing task of knowing their community and It Is only through such 
constant eormunl cation that community needs and resources can be 
determined." (9-p.56) "The very nature and philosophy of community 
colleges lend themselves to the use of advisory committees." (3-p.20) 
"No programs— be it economics or auto mechanics— will operate with- 
out a representative committee of the persons who will employ the 
student." (2.p.26) "...the college must look to the comrnxmity for 
suggestions in program planning, and then design programs to serve 
Its constituency." ('^-p.^) "The advisory council Is perhaps the 
most effective vehicle for receiving Input from Interested public 
agencies and private groups In the community, maintaining linkages 
with key decision-makers, and Influencing the formation of community 
priorities." (7-p.lOl) 

The importance of advisory committees is, therefore, well 
established. V.oet community colleges utilize such committees, 
some well and some poorly. Authorities— notably Albert J. Rlendeau, 
feel that advisory committees are of critical necessity In college 
occupational programs, (ll-p.9) Invariably cited also is the factor 
of the rapid technological change and the very real difficulty of 
keeping up to date. Rlendeau feels that the advisory committee has 
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a very secure niche established for itself and the implication 
is strong that the modem community collet would not remain 
modern or community-oriented very long without the partnership 
of the community, especially as expressed and practiced in the 
form of advisory committees. (ll-p«9) 
H^?toyy 

A brief perusal of the history of advisory committees 
shows that "•••by and larRs they haven't worked. The concept is 
fine, but there seems to be somethinit wron#t with the specifics." 
(3.T).2) It is possible to trace* citizen involvement in educa- 
tional offerings to the Massachusetts Act of 16^*7. Certainly 
colonial schools were a result of the thinking of influential 
fxoups within the community. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 expres- 
sed a desire for citizen advisory committees, and perhaps more 
pertinently, a national committee was formed by the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education some eleven years 
earlier than Smith-Hughes. Occupational education has had some 
degree of citizen involvement for many years. In 1956, the 
r:ational Citizens •Council for Better Schools established 10,000 
citizen committees. Within two more years, more than 12,000 
communities had such committees. 

Today, the number is infinitely greater, but, as Folley 
indicates, very difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy. 
(l-t).21) In 1963, the Vocational Education Act provided for the 
fomation of State Advisory Councils to consult with the State 
•^oard in carrying out the state plan. The California Plan for 
Vocational Education- -a guide for college occupational programs- 
strong!; suggests the use of advisory committees. In the 1960's 
the great38t increase of advisory committees was within the grow- 
ing community college movement. 
College philosophy 

College philosophy is invariably a pertinent factor, not 
only in the decision to implement advisory committees, but it is 
also a significantly important factor in the effectiveness of 
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tneir operation. Tf a colleffe is sincere'.y community-oriented-- 
rerardloss of the nature of the frontispiece "blurb" in its 
current CBta?.or--it is T>redlctable that its advipory coTimittees 
will function well. In fact, the whole collefre-community rela- 
tionship will be enloyable to all participants, ^ut if the 
colle^^e T>hilosoT5hy is somewhat neprative and egocentric, the value 
of advisory committees can be even irreater. With smoothly- run, 
well-structured advisory committees 0T>eratlnf, the nucleus of a 
i^etter collere-community relationship exists. Further, if neg- 
ative adversary rroups exist in the community, advisory commit- 
tee? can minimize the conflicts by actinff positively. As Hamrick 
indicates, the community college has an obli^tion to become a 
center of community life by encourae:inft the use of collefre facil- 
ities and services by community ^rroups and to provide educational 
services for all community groups which can utilize them, (^-p.5) 

It is difficult to understand why, when virtually all 
community collef^es adhere to such a community philosophy, some do 
not utilize the advisory committee concept, or at least do so 
only to a minor decree. Colleges should practice what they preach. 

A further philosoT>hical pressure emanates from the very 
core of the American dreamt a corollary to the rifrht of all 
A-nericans to an education is the rirht of all Americans to have a 
say in the type of education offered. The ^assroots of a com- 
munity which believes In the traditional rifrhts of education can 
and should be found in community colle^re advisory committees. 
Selection of the Advisory Committee 

The membership of a committee is critical. As Dr. 
Leonard Nadler points out, the simple availability of certain 
individuals is a rather sad part of committee recruitment. {lO-p.66) 
Nadler emphasizes the concent that if such a factor as availab- 
ility is dominant some deeper illness is affectinp- the college. 
Potential must be balanced off with proven service. A serious 
prcolem exists when a committee of <?ood "potential" is selected 
at the <^Y-)enfe of other?, who have proved themselves in community 
service. 
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A further caution is warranted. Authorities warn 
arainst a single f^eneration committee* Andrew Korim believes 
"An effort should be made to develop an interpenerational mix 
In the membership. (7-p.l02) One of the reasons such a 
caution appears to be particularly tsertinent relates to the fact 
that the World War II baby boom is now in adulthood and a dis- 
oroportionate number of that generation, has moved into eligibil- 
ity for community service. Mullin (et al) say that committees 
should represent all factions of the community and that the college 
.should try to attain and maintain diversity while continuing to 
strive for a significant degree of continuity. (9-p.^l) Folley 
believes that the three facets of selection, direction and eon* 
trol of committees will ensure that they function adequately. 
It is his belief that a community must be surveyed very carefully 
before any selection is made. (3-p.2^) Input should come from 
the college board, faculty of the advisory area concerned, stu- 
dents, the Mayor and/or council members, and, of course, the 
trade or profession of the program area. It is an excellent idea 
to solicit more than one opinion of each potential committee mem- 
ber before approaching him. 

Other factors must be considered. The candidate must 
have recognized competence in his special area, must show interest 
in his occupation and in education, must have time to devote to 
committee work— particularly if it is a standing committee— and 
he must have a strong sense of responsibility and civic-minded- 
ness. (3-p.W) Although few colleges would go to the extreme of 
using stratified random samplings of community citizens, such a 
process is advocated by Baker and Brown as part of their strategy 
of participative goal-setting in attempting to achieve consensus, 
(l-p.!*^) Riendeau suggests that even geographical considerations 
be made in a further attempt to create a more balanced committee. 
(ll-p.3^) 

Generally, the literature provides good evidence that 
sensible, discretionary selection should be paramount in the 
initiation of advisory committees. 
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Appointment of Conmiittee '^'^embers 

Leo ?>!yer8» assistant superintendent of the Oregon State 
Department of Education made the interesting statement, "If you 
want a real supportive advisory committee ♦ have the appointments 
come from the Governor's office." (ll-p.3*^) The point Is well- 
taken. Therefore, at the community collf level, letters of 
appointment should be from the Presiden'. the Chairman of the 
Board. In Alberta at Lethbridge Community College, the appoint- 
ment is formalized with such a letter from the President. A 
further pleasant formality would see the President personally 
welcoming: the new committee members on the occasion of their first 

meeting, (see Appendix "A") 

Some colleges present their final list of nominees to the 
"^oard for ratification! to the writer, such behavior smacks of 
ostentation. It is unnecessary and even dangerous. Personalities 
and prejudices would be provided with an obviously unnecessary 
point of entry. Riendeau would disagree t he emphasizes board 
ratification, (ll-p.35) The writer's view is that virtually all 
boards would have sufficient confidence in their administrators 
and in their faculty not to quibble over a list of nominees. 
There is no quarrel with the fact of informing the board. 
Committee Size 

The number of members on a given advisory committee is 
related to the type of committee, the nature of the program, the 
size of the community and perhaps the experience of the college. 
Certainly no consensus is obvious in the literature. Riendeau 
says five to sixteen, Jacobs, ten to twenty, Folley, six to fif- 
teen and Nadler begs the question I Some authorities believe that 
an odd number is necessary? others, such as Nadler believe that 
an advisory committee is not a legalistic body and that a deciding 
vote is of doubtful value because of the very advisory nature of 
the committee. (lO-p.67) One would think that any situation so 
far removed from consensus to require a tie-breaking vote needs 
re- examination much more than It needs that vote. FerhaDs, as 
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one wa^^ Bu^p:estedi the best size is three, with one out of town 
and the other sick 5 
Conmiittee Li^e*Cycle 

The most coranon su^r:estion in the literature involves 
the concept that committee members serve definite terms which 
vary from one to three years. Mull in and Riendeau both suft^est 
that staprrered terms not only avoid the necessity of wide re- 
appointment, but also ensure continuity. Exceist for ad hoc com- 
mittees, it is the writer's view that collepie officials should 
always bo ready with the name of a substitute for those occasions 
when a member resirns or leaves town- -a frequent occurrence in 
our mobile society. Thus delay is minimized and continuity of 
action and full committee strenftth preserved. It is too easy to 
move ahead with a committee of continuously decreasing size» un- 
fortunately, such action defeats a ma.1or purpose of advisory 
committees I community consensus. 

A Generalized Committee Life^Cvde 



(after i:adler,10-p.63) 
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7 he "^0 10 of ?h n\rg^r' 

*'of?t 'idvii^ory co*^nltteeii ^tp chaired a rewepe'^.tative 
of the college rri^p.rlly for purposes of convenience. Orient- 
ation and the initial rneetinr require that the lead he taken hy 
the college and usually there is no ob .lection to this situation 
on a cor.tinuinp- hasi?. However* it is well to point out that 
Tany community neoole are ader>t and experienced at ehairinr 
♦^eetinrs and may well he more efficient than any college t>ersonnel. 
The best advice is to play it by ear. J^iendeau supffests that in 
either situation* a college representative should assume leader- 
phi c for at least oart of the meeting simply because he is the 
receiver of the advice, (ll-p.36) 
The Role of the Secretary 

It is common for the advisory committee membership to 
select one of its own members as secretary. Two factors, however, 
mitiP-ate arainst the selection of a non-collef?e representative as 
secretary. First, a si/mificant amount of wor^ is involved and 
community members are unisaid. Second, the college normally has 
such resources as stenographic help, reference materials and 
duplicating equii5ment. ?or these reasons, the colle^^e should be 
rest^onsible for secretarial duties. 
The Collere ReT)resentative(s ) 

The collere will do well to remember that with a ;?:reat 
number of committees oueratinp, it becomes impossible for such 
officials as the Dean of Instruction to attend all meetin^rs of 
all committees. The same situation holds for the chairman of a 
larPie deT>artment. Often, larrer colleges will propose a situation 
where only the General Advisory Committee attracts the attendance 
of the President, Dean of Instruction or other college administ- 
• rators with heavy loads. Some colleges have faculty represent- 
atives from the department concerned rotate on a meeting- by-meet- 
inr basis. Usually however, the latter situation is employed 
for familiarization by faculty and an administrator would be in 
regular attendance also. Other colleges aT5T>oint a faculty member 
to chair the meetings but such hours become oart of his load in 
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the event a rreat number of meetin/rs are involved. Tt is the 
wrlter^s impression that few faculty would ob.iect to attending 
two or three advisory committee meetings per quarter or semester^ 
providing always that the meetin^ers did not cut into class time. 
At one collefjei the faculty was annoyed at the lack of consider- 
ation by administrators in setting meetin^r times arbitrarily. 
When the writer chaired an advisory committee » the department 
chairman attended the first meeting: only? one would expect that 
the realities and business of colle^re administration would see 
such situations as fairly common occurrences. 

The failure of an advisory committee is a tragedy. To 
avoid failure I some care should be taken as to who is the college 
representative! he must be tactful i hard-working? and patient 
which is another way of saying that he must be highly profensional. 
lines of authority and a fteneral time-table should be mutually 
satisfactory and clearly understood between the college represent- 
ative and his superiors at the onset of the formation of the 
advisory committee* Lofrically, the collefce representative should 
be someone closely involved with the program under study. He 
should not have to be reminded that his function is to receive 
advice and not to give it. 
Meeting Procedure 

In the decision whether or not to adopt parliamentary pro- 
cedure in advisory committee meetings, two points of view arise. 
One view is that some arbitrary method such as Roberts* Rules of 
Order be followed. The owosinp view believes that very formal 
procedure removes the '\1oie de vivre" from the committee. Tt is 
the writer's opinion that any 'Moie de vivre" felt within a 
committee meeting emanates from the purpose and personalities 
involved, not from the format of the meetinc. In the writer's 
experience, it has often been mutually agreed upon formal pro- 
cedures which have been the only face-saving way to break out of 
imt)asses, even friendly ones. Perhaps the decision on meeting 
procedure is minor in the whole schema of advisory committees, but 
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one U> reTiinded thnt even one defective ball-bearing^ c?^n ,1ani ut) 

r^ir machine. At the very least, it would be advisable to achieve 
consensus on nrocedure during the initial weetinff. 
Orientation 

New committees and new committee members need to feel 
they are wanted and that they belonr* The college representative 
must take it upon himself to provide ^ood orientation procedures. 
If the college does not have its own "Advisory Committee Handbook t** 
it would be well-advised to purchase a considerable number from 
the AACJC or to assi^ one administrator to prepare a handbook 
slanted toward the needs and wants of that particular college. 
These handbooks should be mailed to the newly- appointed committee 
members some days in advance of the initial meeting?. 

In addition, each member should receive printed information 
about such items as what advisory committees have accomplished 
recently for the college, a listinj^ of members of all committees 
(which can be very impressive I), a statement of college philosophy, 
a historical review of the college and a welcome to the new challen^re 
of advisory committee membership. 

A further element of orientation would Involve a tour of 
the college, perhaps an initial dinner meeting to receive greet- 
ings from the President. The expense of such a meeting can be 
minimized by holding it at noon in the college cafeteria. Such 
procedure is a bother and is a financial burden, but one must 
always be aware that a poor orogram is more of a bother and mpr;e 
of a financial burden, "etter by far that the program get off to 
a soaring start! 

Advisory Committee Types and Functions 

The foregoing material has assumed that an advisory com- 
mitte*i will be of the occunational advisory committee type. How- 
ever, there are many types of Advisory committees i the most common 
ones are included in the following descriptions. Riendeau limits 
his discussion to three types? (ll-p.26) Nadler includes these 
and lir.ts five moro, (lO-p.56) 

^ ihe Hole of the Advisory Committee in Occupational Education in 
the J'unibr College; AACJC, Albert J. Riendeau, 1967. 
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1) The General Advisory Committee 

This committee is of a continuing or standing nature 
and periodically reviews the total colle^are program offerings • 
In some colle^tes this review function is jealously fcuarded by 
the college board andt therefore* no such committee exists. 
Where operatinf:, such committees advise on priorities and the 
advent of new program possibilities as well as conducting eval- 
uations of ongoing pro-ams. As it should be for all advisory 
committees, the general advisory committee should receive feed- 
back on a regular basis in regard to its recommendations. In 
most instances, the general advisory committee would be composed 
of community leaders from industrial, professional, business, 
labor and educational organizations. 

2) The Occut>ational Advisory Committee 

This committee is designed to advise and evaluate within 
a specific program such as any one of the trades, crafts, pro- 
fessions or para-professions. Examples, respectively, would be 
welding, ceramics, police science and counselor-aide. The commit- 
tee should provide a communication channel between the college 
and the community, recommend on instructional hiring, offer infor- 
mation on labor market needs and trends, and help in evaluating 
the program in terms of the competency of its graduates. Hope- 
fully, many committee members would be potential employers of 
college students. 

3) Apprenticeship Committee 

In Canada, apprenticeship training, whether in a college 
or on-the-job, is a provincial responsibility and regulations re- 
garding training are enforced and inspected through local offices 
of the Provincial Apprenticeship Board. A college official, often 
the President, is a member of this Board. Notwithstanding, a local 
committee, meeting once or twice a year, would be useful as a 
channel of local communication. In the United States, The Bureau 
of Apprenticeship of the Department of Labor provides similar fun- 
ctions. Perhaps the cold words of legality should be modified in 
'.olh countries by the use of local advisory committees. 
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4) J udicial Advisory Committees 

The ,1udieial committee is concerned with lep^al or quasi- 
leral situations. Tt is often useful to have some community 
int>ut when a college pro^cram, though either Its methods of ins- 
truction or internship, finds itself a target of community crit- 
icism. The committee would strive for prevention of such occur- 
rences. Some central college-wide committee such as the judicial 
committee t divorced from specific programs* can offer neutral 
unemotional advice to both the college and the community. Also, 
it can be an important advisory source for student government • 

5) Other Committees 

!wiany other committee types are possible for a community 
college. For example, the area of continuing education is often 
neglected. An example of a continuing education advisory commit- 
tee is a Program for the Aged Advisory Committee. 

Coordinating committees can be helpful in providing coor- 
dination with other community programs and organizations, but 
particularly in regard to the offerings of other educational 
institutions. 

Transfer Advisory Committees can offer advice which, with 
the added clout of community leadership behind it, can help the 
college achieve better transfer arrangements for its students. 

Activity committees can assist in fund-raising, college 
open-house events and in many similar functions. 

Study committees can offer help in the areas of long-range 
planning for both campus and community resources. 

All Committees have similar pwposes. (lO-p.59) As out- 
lined in Priorities in Ady^t Education . David B. Rauch (ed.), 
the purposes are to advise, to find facts, to solve problems, to 
make decisions and to create ideas. There is no doubt that the 
task is important and that the concept and practice of advisory 
committees— of whatever type--are and will remain a significant 
part of the community college scene. 

Advisory Committee Extent 

As indicated previously, accurate figures on the numbers 
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of advisory committees is difficult to come by. A few examples 
should serve to indicate the extent of their usa^e. 

The writer's own institution, tethbrid^e Community Colle^re, 
has only two standing occupational advisory committees and these 
meet only sporadically. One is for the ?ood Services pro-am and 
the other for the Business pro^rrams. Lethbrid^e does not have a 
general advisory committee nor any other type of advisory committee. 
On the other hand» some Canadian colleges, particularly in Ontario, 
are utilizinis advisory committees to a much greater extent, ^ohaw^c 
College, for example, has thirty-three advisory committees, one for 
each full-time T^ro^ram. These thirty-three committees involve the 
participation of 230 people.' Fanslowe Collefre, with a different 
approach, utilizes one general advisory committee for each of eleven 
fiieographic locations with committee size running from ten to twenty 
Deople. The Ontario term for such a committee is "Generalized 
Community Committee." These committees relate to a liaison staff 
about four to. five times per year. They do have some sub-committees 
in sub.iect areas. St. Lawrence College report.^ a typical finding-- 
that some advisory committees are much more active than others. (5-P« 

An interestinfc discovery was made by a Toronto college 
which, in either its laziness or its if^norance, waited for the 
community to come to it. The lesson is that a college cannot be 
so passive I it must initiate advisory committee formation. Another 
Ontario college tried to establish advisory committees in small 
communities by asking each Mayor or Reeve to appoint someone. 
Result I only one reply received. It is not an answer to ask 
someone else to perform a collet' task. (5-P»-) 

Many states advocate st? '>wlde advisory committees for 
many of the vocational areas. i v land, for example, has state- 
wide advisory committees inclu . spresentatives from business, 
industry and government who 5oin forces with educators to provide 
input for vocational programs. Another dimension is added by 
means of cooperation between county and state advisory councils 
or technical-vocational education. Jobe and Morton report that 
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when fuch coot»eration exists the quality of education can and 
will be improved, (6-p«75) Yaryland^s State "'■oard For Community 
Collerres has published a Taster Flan which specifically includes 
**. • .aPTtropriate advisory committee involvement." (12-D.20) 
Increasing Committee Expertise 

The National Laboratory for Higher Education in Durham t 
north Carolina, has Tsroduced a strate^ for achieving consensus 
which is directly applicable to college advisory committees. The 
strate^ involves the participation of a representative sampling 
of the entire colle^re community. Participants include boards of 
trustees, faculties, administrators and stratified random samp- 
lings of the student body and citizens of the community. That it 
i« a concrete method is attested to by successful experiments in 
north Carolina, Virginia, Texas and Florida. (l-p.l4) 

Uhl reives a good discussion of a similar technique in 
regard to group efficiency through the use of the "Delphi Tech- 
nique." The tremendous advantage of such training for advisory 
committees is the fact that characteristically, additional and 
more current data will be forthcoming. The Committee will not 
5ust be reacting to data supplied by the college, but will instead 
be generating data and finding new means of such generation. 
Recommendations will have more validity when sounder methods are 
used to arrive at thrir formulation. (13-general interpretation) 
For the great majority of college advisory committees, such 
techniques may not be practicable, but5tcollege should consider 
similar procedures for its General Advisory Committee. 
Problems and Pitfalls of College Advisory Committees 

'^he initiation, formation and operation of advisory com- 
mittees are not always without drawbacks. Initially, the main 
problem is reported to be the passivity of the community because 
of the historical tradition suggesting to the community that the 
college initiates and the community reacts. A further problem, 
treated earlier in this papar, is the continuity of membership. 
A more significant problem and one harder to remedy involves the 
benevolent despot type of administration. In such cases, any 
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attenr^t to have advisory committees is half-hearted because the 
collere President and/or board feel they Ifnow best. Therefore, 
some colleires probably have no more advisory committees than 
either le/rislation or community pressure dictates. It is the 
writer's opinion that the public should view such practices as 
beinff hi^i^hly suspect and should demand better from their local 
colle^re, 

A much more difficult problem is that of satisfying the 
exnectations of advisory committee members. It Is more difficult 
because unless sophisticated evaluative measures are undertaken, 
the problem may remain hidden. To some extent, ^ood orientation 
procedures can minimize this problem, but the writer can recall 
talking? with a former committee member who felt that his contri- 
bution was minimal and that his talents were not at all put to the 
task involved. He was disappointed and apparently, hurt. 

The question of expectations is dealt with by Riendeau 
by quoting Samuel M. r?urt of the U.S. Employment Service. (11- 
pp. 55-58) jurt said that if he were a member of an advisory 
committee he would like toi 

1. Have a letter signed by the college President invit- 
in*: him to serve on the committee. 

2. Know exactly what Is expected of him as a committee 
member in the way advice, assistance, time, etc. 

3. 3e wovided, initially, and on a continuing basis, 
with information concerning developments within 
the educational system, as well as at the state 
and national level. 

4. He invited, occasionally, to attend local, state, 
and national conventions of educators. "You will 
be surprised how many I will attend at my own or 
my company's expense!" 

5. Receive, occasionally, a special invitation to 
attend a college function, board meeting, or 
state board meeting. 

6. Be kept informed of special studies affecting the 
college system. 

7. Be invited to attend meetings of other organiz- 
ations involved in manpower development and util- 
ization programs which may have some impact on 
the college program or on my particular interests. 

Burt goes on for some paragraphs enunciating the credo 
that the college must treat advisory committee members with 
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"tender lovlnp^ car^.** He concludes with a very forceful statetientj 
"Advisory co?nmittees--use them well or not at all* 
Why? It's really very slmDle* We have either not 
understood what motivates industry peoxjle to accet^t 
service on a colle^re advisory committee or under- 
standing^, have not been able to provide the leader- 
ship time and effort to effectively utilize the 
committees. I ur^e you to frive this matter care- 
ful thoujRh before you organize an advisory com- 
mittee. If you can't t>rovide the staff time needed 
to allow for the full ran^e of interests and desires 
of your committee to serve the school program, you 
will be better advised not establish the committee 
in the first Dlace. A poorly used committee is 
worse than no committee at all...'* (ll-p.5^) 
»ut even if every school system, every community and junior 
college, every trade school and technical Institute was involved 
with advisory committees for every phase of their operations, 
the fantastic numbers of people Involved would not indicate the 
quality of the committees. Wany committees— ev^n within the 
writer's personal experience --have been poorly defined and/or 
poorly oriented and organized. Often, too, committees have been 
set up as ad hoc when they should have been permanent and vica- 
versa. The tragedy need not be. All committees cgu be at least 
reasonably effective if fcood procedures are coupled with isood 
college leadership. If advisory committee definition is too 
vague or if sood leadership is lacking, a committee could even 
find itself, inadvertently, assuming a board's role or acting as 
a pressure group. An ignorant college board could conceivably 
pass the buck to such committees. Other potential problems are 
legion I all can be prevented. 

A Canadian community college director adds a word about 
being sincere and respecting the advisory committee's sincerity! 
"My attitude would be that when you seek advice you had better be 
sincere ir wanting it, and when you get it you better act on it 
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unless you have a very frood reason for not doin^ so." (see 
appendix, Letter from D. Maisey to the writer, Jan. H, 1975) 
Student Participation in Advisory Committees 

Traditionally! community collep:e students have not been 
members of advisory committees. There are good reasons for the 
non- involvement of students in initial stages of eolle^ce devel- 
opment. ?ut, by accident or desi^, students still do not have 
a very secure position within such committees. There is little 
in the literature even mentioning students on advisory committees» 
let alone the recommending of it. There is, howevert research 
in regard to the effectivenef:s of all- student program evaluation. 
An interesting article by ^'!cKinney and Manneback advocates 
student coinmittees to provide feedback on and to improve various 
educational programs. (8-p.28) 

Students seldom have been involved meaningfully in college 
manaprement. '^ut VEEP (Vocational Education Evaluation Project), 
a locally directed, state assisted evaluative project in Kentucky, 
found thatj 1. Students participating in follow-up studies of 
fomer students offered good help in designing instruments. 

2. Students serving on liaison committees between the college and 
the community in planning ways in which the whole conunxmity can 
be involved in the educational program were effective members. 

3. Students were helpful in discussing and reacting to the school's 
statement of philosophy, goals and objectives. (As in all good, 
modern management, support for policy, philosophy and regulations 
is far morfe likely from those who had a say in formulating them.) 
k» Students were effective in assisting the evaluation of a program 
and in formulating recommendations for improvement. 5. Mo one was 
better than a student for orienting new students nor for 6. the 
evaluation of their own achievements and activities. (B-p.29) 

Perhaps the student is the forgotten member on advisory 
committees. Advisory committees should at least listen-- if only 
once a year- -to those students unable to secure related employ- 
ment. Also those students who achieved vocational success from 
their college experience could share their opinions of program 
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weaknesse55 and strenf:ths and would be valid choices as committee 
members- A caution is that alumni strength should never approach 
a ma.iority status on advisory committees. 

Conclusion Regarding Advisory Commit tee Functions 

The literature clearly states that the advisory commit- 
tee's main function in community colleges is curriculum fiiaaniSS* 
Concomitantly* college advisory committees can operate in such a 
way as to add the following capacities. (3-P« ) 

1) Assemble, aooraise and disseminate facts which 
clarify educational needs and increase public 
understanding of what constitutes a good program. 

2) Stimulate an increased sense of responsibility 
for supporting adequate schooling. 

3) Help colleges crystallize opinions and obtain 
the* unity of action essential for improving 
colleges. 

it) Function as semi-official means of expressing a 
cross-section of community thought and opinion. 

' The conclusions of the writer in regard to the whole 

advisory committee process and utilization by colleges follows 
in the form of recommendations. The recommendations are 
personal reactions and are not common in the literature and 
I do not present them as representative. From the reading, I 
received strong feelings that my recommendations, if adopted, 
would greatly aid the functioning of college advisory committees. 

Recommendations 

The preparation of this paper has raised certain questions 
in my mind about college advisory committees. I do not quarrel 
with most of the reference material. It is more a feeling that 
the "experts" have been guilty of errors of omission rather than 
of commission. Some of the tougher aspects of advisory committees 
that 1 have touched on in the foregoing pages arot authoritarian 
atmosphere, lack of student participation, and ineffective college 
leadership. Therefore, I will, in the following recommendations, 
omit repeating what the authorities stress— with the ma.ior excep- 
tion being below— and simply point the reader to the excellent 
booklet by Albert J. Riendeau* 
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RecoT.mendations (continued) 

1. That authoritarian boards and/or Presidents be made aware 
of the positive results of effective advisory committees. 
Perhaps statistics on increased retention and attraction 
of students where committees work well would help undo 
such attitudes. r-!ore students means more money and it is 
my experience that authoritarians have an extra fondness 
for surplus budgets. 

2. That students oe involved in some positive way in the oper- 
ation of advisory committees. It is well to remember that 
the averafte a^e of community college students is in the 
27-30 SL^Q ranfrei there fore » we are missinis: a ^old-mine of 
information from mature, interested individuals. 

3. That in-service training be instituted to train adminis- 
trators and faculty in the intricacies of initiating and 
operatinft advisory committees. 

k. That more consideration and reward be given to committee 
members on a continuing and regular basis. "Little things" 
are so important! providing adequate parking on campus, 
servinp; coffee and doughnuts at meetings, mailing minutes 
and agendas with adequate lead time, providing framed 
certificates of appreciation at the end of service and, 
most importantly, providing prompt and complete information 
on the disposition of the committee's recommendations. 

5, That college boards be persuaded to establish General advis- 
ory Committees as well as Occupational Advisory Committees. 
The board must realize that a general committee can provide 
a valuable perspective of community feedback on the college's 
activities and programs. The board must be convinced it is 
not abdicating power, but merely soliciting much-needed 
informed comment. Public relations must be stressed. 
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HecomTnendations (continued) 

6. That collere boards be advised not to require their admin- 
istrators or faculty to present advisory committee nominees* 
for their approval . It is a good opportunity for boards to 
show confidence in their employees* 

7. That an advisory committee be expected to supplement each 
recommendation for action with a recommendation on how it 
mirl^t best be implemented. The very involvement with a 
defrree of implementation can increase the number of response 
areas within the community. With good orientation, the 
committee will be well aware that its ma^or purpose is not 
implementation* it is simply another dimension of advice. 

That advisory committees address the question of how best 
they miffht improve their own capability. The colle^^e should 
be prepared to investiisate the possibility of offering the 
committee training in group procedures when and if the cop>- 
mittee has convinced itself of the need for it. 

9. That advisory committees be aware that their responsibilities 
fire both community and college oriented. Often, committees 
focus their attention on the college to the exclusion of the 
community's industries, businesses, etc. They might well 
consider a third area of responsibility! to the needs of the 
student population. 

10. That advisory committees evaluate the product of the program 
as well as the program itself. 
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Dear ^*r» WaUinp-ford, 

Tt was with rreat pleasure that T heard you miffht be willlnir 
to serve on a Sweet Ridfre Community College Advisory Con'nlttee 
for our weldinp nro^rrar?!. 

We at the Collefe feel we must keep abreast of the times in 
weldinr as with every other program we teach, because you 
run a weldin^*? business of excellent reputation in our com- 
munity, your advice would be very valuable to us. 

Therefore, if you remain willing: to accept a position on 
our proposed twelve-member Welding? Advisory Committee, X will 
officially appoint you to the Committee, Upon receipt of 
your affirmative answer, T will Inform Mr. P. l^cPherson, 
Director of the School of Technolofry and Trades and he will 
contact you in regard to the time and place of the initial 
orientation meeting. (I understand that Pood Services are 
froinff to put on a noon luncheon for our new committee members!) 
T look forward to meeting you at that time. 

This Colle«ce looks forward to a lon^ and mutually beneficial 
relationship with its community. One of the best methods to 
achieve this relationship is through Advisory Committees. 
Your efforts will be much appreciated. 

There is no need to write a letter of acceptance? a telephone 
call to my secretary, or better still, to me personally will 
re .^ust fine. 

Sincerely, 



John V, Thorlunder, President 
Sweet Rid^re Community College 
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t '■;r**r>^<=> I to siriv^j^e • \)t r^ot to rovnrnt 

''o nivirsr o*^ the de^^ rT^lllty of i?nT>l<?'»»e'^t?nr new 

■• ) To '^rovido llj^^.pon ^otween thf» colle/'c* nnd the 
^'U"! co^.T^urlty. 

c) To ndvipp on employr^.ent chpnrep and T>otential 
:*o'*p« 

d) To ndvif?e on course and Ttrofrain content. 

o) To f^dvise on depiraMlity of ImtJleTnentinr prorosed 
rro'Tsnp. 

f) To advise on equinT»pnt Feleetlon» 
r) To advise on echolarphlps?. 

*'o^hership 

a) "eTT^erwhip should be drawn fromi 

1. Those individuals with a specific interest in 
the r>rorra!nt i«e. employeesj trades T5eot>le. 

2. Token representation from thone ^ouns havinr 
'1 jf-onerni interest. 

/.eTjrepontation should ^e from a location where 
thR '^em^er is ^eat a^le to do a corntslete ,iob. 

Vvn -ersi fron to 10 peonle depend in/r on the area 
of service in nrorraTtis and io«l«; for a school. 

Tr-nrth of Anno^ nttient t for two ycars--one-half of the 

•^f»'^'^erphir ^e^.nr retired each year- -renewal of the 

• nnoi'^t'^e^^t ©t the discretion of the Director concerned. 

A-lv^rory comnittees will estahlished for all propTaTJa 

or rchoolr denr»idinr or the arran/^etnents with the Tresident. 

5. No fundr- r»re nrov'.ded for travel. Tf the advisory com- 
rriittees are not a' le to function Rdequately !!f travel funds 
ore '^ot T5rovidf»d, then a renuert should >e !nade to the 
oard at hudret time. 

^. /rco"^mondatior.r from the Advircry Committees should he 
radf^ to the Director of the "^chool. The action taken on 
th'> committcefs recommendations should he handled in the 
rrr.fi manner ^.s if the recommendation hnd orirlnated in the 
ichools. Tn other words, once the school has nccepted the 
ndvlce of the com.mittee it then becomes a recommendation 
of the rchool. 

7. -ach School Director is to provide the President with a 
li'^t of the membership of the advisory committees in order 
to pvoid duplication of prospective members. 



